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Dic Nivala, was the self-appointed Ambassador to the World, representing 
Astoria, Oregon, and the United States. What motivated him? Judge for yourself. 
His story begins on page 22. 


Joseph Ferguson has not written for Cumtux for several years, but he is back 
with a story about an African American family in Gearhart. Bill and Emma 
Badger created a successful business here at a time when prejudice and discrim- 
ination were common. 


Do you have 102 issues of Cumtux? If not, you don’t have all of them. Most are 
still available for sale at the Heritage Museum. Carol Moore made a complete 
(every name) index to the magazine. A copy is on the computer at the welcome desk 
at the Heritage Museum. Stop by and we can check for articles in print on families 
or other topics you may want to see. Bruce Berney has made a complete index to 
all the photographs in Cumttx. It is available in the Archives. Inside this issue is an 
abbreviated, general index to Cumtux stories from Winter 2000 to Fall 2005. 


From Green Mountain comes the story of Nick Stefanowicz, better known as 
Green Mountain Nick, and a sampling of photos he has donated to CCHS. 


We are indebted to Lois Bowen again for sharing her memories of her child- 
hood in Hammond. 
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CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 


“To know... to inform” 


The story of “Green Mountain Nick” 


NICHOLAS STEFANOWICZ 


By Betty Reeves 


Nicholas Stefanowicz, known to 
local residents as “Green Mountain 
Nick.” lives on Green Mountain Road. 

Seven a.m., five days a week for sixty 
years, this devoted man has been calling 
the KAST Radio Station, reporting 
weather conditions at Green Mountain. 

What were the events that brought 
Nick to Astoria? “Go West, Young Man, 
Go West” called him from Monessen, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 

His parents, Nicholas (born about 
1883) and Katherine Stefanowicz (born 
about 1884), came to the United States 
to find religious freedom and a better 
way of life. Nicholas Sr. arrived in 1908 
and his wife, Katherine, a year or two 
later. 

Nick was born on March 24, 1921, 
the 6th of their nine children, all born 
in Monessen, Pennsylvania, one of the 
“melting pots” of America. 

One census lists his parents as being 
from Austria, and another from Poland, 
but the language they spoke was 
Ukrainian. According to Nick, “We 
learned English and came home and 
taught our folks English.” 

Because there were families in 
Monessen from many foreign coun- 
tries: Poland, Greece, Russia, and Ger- 
many, Nick learned to speak their lan- 


guages when he went to their homes to 
play with the children. Nick still has a 
talent of quickly learning other lan- 
guages. 

Times were tough in the early 1930s. 
Although education was important to 
his family, Nick had to quit school 
about the age of sixteen and go to work 
to help support the family. He has 
always regretted that he couldn’t stay in 
school and finish his education. 

The family struggled to survive with 
little food and almost no money to buy 
the barest necessities. Money was so 
scarce, Nick used newspaper around his 
feet to try to keep them warm and dry 
in the frigid Pennsylvania winters. 

Nick’s parents were very loving, but 
also, very strict. A nine o’clock curfew 
was enforced. If a child was not home 
on time, he could expect a strapping 
when he got there. 

Religion was important to Nick’s 
family. Every Sunday, the family went 
to a Ukrainian Church. 

When Nick was sixteen years old, he 
signed up for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. known as the three C’s, during 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidency. He 
lied about his age in order to get in. 

Three years of Nick’s life was spent 
in the Pennsylvania mountains build- 
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Nick Stefanowicz, at left, peeling potatoes at the CCC Camp in the Pennsylvania 
mountains, 1939. 


ing roads and planting trees. This may 
have been the origin of his interest in 
developing a tree farm later in life. 

Life at the CCC camp was very 
lonesome. Nick missed his family and 
friends but the income was needed. Of 
the $30 he received, $25 went to his 
parents and $5 was his to spend. 

After the three years was up, Nick 
returned to Monessen, Pennsylvania. He 
did odd jobs to earn a living until he was 
hired by Pittsburgh Steel. Nick still car- 
ries a physical reminder of those days 
from the effects of smoke inhalation 
from the mill. 

After the United States entered 
World War II in December 1941, Nick, 
along with three of his friends, joined 
the U.S. Coast Guard. They traveled by 
train to Alameda, California where 
they went to boot camp. 
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After boot camp, Nick was assigned 
to Forks, Washington, near Seattle, his 
first trip to the Pacific Northwest. His 
duties were to patrol the beaches on 
foot, watching for foreign intruders and 
saboteurs. 

Dog patrols along the beaches were 
added to the Coast Guard’s assignment. 
Nick was chosen to go to Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska to learn to work with dogs. 

Nick and his dogs were transferred 
to Cape Kiwanda, an Oregon Coast 
Guard base. In 1942, he was sent back 
to Forks, Washington. 

During a bad Pacific Northwest 
storm with very high winds and a dense 
fog, a Russian captain on a big freighter 
lost his way off Destruction Island. He 
sent distress flares into the air. 

The U.S. Coast Guard sent a heli- 
copter out of Astoria to find the ship on 
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the beach among the rocks. At daylight, 
it was found beached among the rocks 
and on its side. A body of a woman lay 
in the sand. 

Coast Guard records were checked 
to try to locate any personnel who could 
speak Russian. It was noted on Nick’s 
record that he spoke Russian and he 
was immediately assigned to bring the 
survivors out. He located them and took 
them by foot along the beach to trans- 
portation that was waiting for them. 

On Christmas Day, 1942, Nick was 
given Astoria, Oregon as his next 
assignment. 

Few people in the U.S. Coast Guard 
spoke Russian at the time and Nick’s 
skill at speaking the language was found 
useful when it was necessary to board 
Russian ships that came into the Astoria 
port on their way up the Columbia River 
to Portland. 

Nick was assigned to learn their des- 
tination and what material they would 
be carrying to Europe for the war effort. 

When the war ended in 1945, Nick 
was discharged from the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

That same year, he married Clara 
Lempke whose home was at Green 
Mountain in Clatsop County. 

The couple then moved to Mones- 
son, Pennsylvania and Nick found work 
again at Pittsburgh Steel. 

Dennis, their first child, was born in 
Monessen. 

Work at the steel mill was unpleas- 
ant. The fresh air at Astoria beckoned. 
and in 1946 the family moved back west 
to Oregon. 

Clara and their little son Dennis 
flew to Astoria while Nick drove west 





Nick at right with the captain of the 
Russian freighter wrecked in 1942. 


in a new pick-up with their belongings, 
arriving Christmas Day, 1947. 

They rented a home in the Saddle 
Mountain area. Nick first worked at the 
Astoria fire department, 24 hours on 
and 24 hours off. On his days off, he 
stocked shelves at Safeway. 

They then moved to Forest Grove 
where Nick worked in a sawmill. 

Their child, Patricia, known as Patty, 
was born in Forest Grove. 

They returned to Clatsop County and 
to Clara’s parents’ forty acre farm on 
Green Mountain where they milked 
cows and started planting trees. Nick 
found work at logging. 

In 1954, he was voted into the long- 
shoreman’s union. He still proudly 
supports this organization. This is also 
where he became known as “Green 
Mountain Nick.” 

There were many longshoremen 
named Nick. When the name “Nick” 
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Above: Nick at right with crewmen aboard the Coast Guard vessel that took him out 
to the Russian ships in the Columbia River. The boat was moored at the Astoria 
Yacht Club during the war. 


Below: Nick at right. Both photos date to about 1943. 
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was called to do a job, they all 
answered. They each took on Shon 
names and Nick Stefanowicz became 
“Green Mountain Nick.” 

Nick was still putting in long hours 
of work. When he wasn’t longshoring, 
he milked cows and planted trees. 

Early in 1954, he purchased _ the 
Worker’s Club in Uniontown. He long- 
shored during the day, and tended bar 
during night hours, five days a week. 
The weekend was spent helping the 
family with farm chores and planting 
trees. 

His real pleasure in life has been in 
meeting and visiting with people. 
Owning the Worker’s Club in Union- 
town enabled him to meet people and 
continue to learn. 

Nick has good memories of the times 
he spent with the Uniontown Finns. He 
became acquainted with the Finnish 


people and learned the Finnish language 
through work at his tavern. The Finns 
came into the club to relax and visit. The 
elderly people spoke very little English, 
and Nick couldn’t speak Finnish so they 
worked at translating the words, and he 
began to get the flow of the language. 

Nick’s wife, Clara, died of cancer in 
1981 and Nick retired, spending his 
time working on the tree farm and 
doing some traveling. 

In 1983, Nick received an award for 
the “Clatsop County Tree Farmer of the 
Year.” He proudly named his property 
“Stefanowicz Tree Farm.” 

Nick has succeeded in spite of a lack 
of education. He learned by working 
hard and observing the world around 
him. 

He now devotes much of his time 
helping people who are shut in. After 
church on Sunday, he has committed 


Military aircraft fly over Astoria during a parade in 1944. The view is north on 
12th Street. The Carruthers Building is at left. Fisher Brothers is at rear center. 
The Viking Theater is at center and at right is the First National Bank. 
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himself to visit seniors, carrying along 
with him a bouquet of flowers, milk- 
shakes, an apple or anything that he 
thinks would cheer them. Telephone 
calls are made many mornings to check 
on them. 


Nick can now sit back and enjoy 
looking at the trees he planted on his 
property as a legacy for his three grand- 
children and nine great grandchildren, 
accomplished as a result of hard work 
and a dream for the future. 


On these and the next pages are more photos from the collection of Nick Ste- 
fanowicz. Below: A parade on Commercial Street in 1944. At right, on the north 
side, is the Liberty Grill, Jerome’s Men’s Store, Cordz Bros. and on the south side 


is Fred Meyer. 
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Above: Lights used in buoys on the river. 


Below: A booth for war bonds, located in front of Lawson’s Confectionery in 1944. 
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View north along 8th Street in 1944. The Spexarth Building is at right. 
At center is the Coast Guard fire fighting apparatus. Note the brick street. 
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A proud legacy 


M.R. Chessman’s Granddaughter 


By Glenn Gillespie 


Originally published by The Chinook Observer, on October 12, 2005. 


It was long enough ago that I barely 
remember, but I crossed the Columbia 
River as a passenger aboard the M. R. 
Chessman, perhaps the finest in a series 
of ferryboats that carried people and 
automobiles and freight between Astoria 
and the southwest Washington shore for 
45 years. Mine was a summer trip, prob- 
ably in 1948 or ’49, between college 
years, a short vacation from Portland to 
the Long Beach Peninsula with my folks. 

Big deal, you say. Obviously there’s 
nothing special about riding a ferry- 
boat across the Columbia from Astoria 
to Megler landing, even the grand MR. 
Chessman, queen of the fleet in those 
days. Thousands of people took the 
Chessman ride over the years, starting 
in the spring of 1948 and ending in 
1966 with completion of the Columbia 
River bridge. The Chessman was a 
sturdy no-nonsense vessel which could 
carry as many as 416 passengers. 

The Oregon Highway Department 
took over the ferry operation in 1946, 
and from then to the bridge opening the 
ferries carried more than five and one- 
half million passengers and two and 
one-half million vehicles back and forth 
across the river. Reliable numbers for 
the entire 46-year reign of the ferry- 
boats are hard to come by. 
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The ferry service that meant so 
much for the Long Beach Peninsula 
and helped keep the local economy 
perking, delivered tourists and summer 
residents by the boatload. The ferries 
surely helped grease our wheels and 
made cash registers ring. 

Twice recently, though, years after 
the big bridge took over river-crossing 
duties and the ferries were mothballed, I 
was reminded of that long-ago river trip 
aboard the M.R. Chessman. The first 
reminder was a well-researched story 
about the Columbia ferry fleet in the 
spring issue of the Clatsop County His- 
torical Society’s quarterly publication. 

Skillfully written by former Astoria 
resident Joe Leahy, the story featured 
details about and photos of the colorful 
fleet of ferryboats that had plied the 
river since the Jourist, later renamed 
Tourist No. 1, began service on May 28, 
1921 after its christening with a bottle 
of cranberry juice. 

Leahy’s article described the ferry 
M.R. Chessman, named for a distin- 
guished Astoria newspaper editor. The 
story featured a striking photograph of 
that ferry leaving Astoria, with billow- 
ing white clouds in the background and 
tourists crowding the rails as the ship 
moved into the Columbia. I imagined 
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Gayle (Chessman) Haberman, granddaughter of Merle Chessman 
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myself aboard once again as the ferry 
churned its way across the river. 

The ferry ride came to mind again 
more recently when I met Mr. Chess- 
man’s granddaughter, Gayle (Chessman) 
Haberman, and interviewed her for this 
story, after a coincidental “small world” 
series of events. Stay tuned for details. 

First coincidence: Until a year or two 
ago Mrs. Haberman, formerly of Asto- 
ria, lived in our southwest Portland 
neighborhood, just a few blocks from 
our home. We just didn’t know it at first. 

Second coincidence: While prepar- 
ing photo scrapbooks for our grown 
children a year or more ago, my wife 
learned that Gayle Haberman was a 
scrapbook expert and operated a home- 
based business at the time. She found 
out where she lived, called and went to 
see her, knowing little else about her 
background. 

When my wife returned home, she 
asked if I recognized the name “M.R. 
Chessman.” | replied that I did, and asked 
why. To my surprise, she mentioned a 
large life preserver imprinted with the 
Chessman name hanging in Gayle 
Haberman’s entryway, along with other 
memorabilia from the Chessman ferry. 

My interest perked up, my curiosity 
aroused by a possible feature story. | 
called Mrs. Haberman, asked if she was 
related to M.R. Chessman the editor. 
and if so, could I talk to her for a story 
in the Chinook Observer about herself. 
Mr. Chessman and the ferryboat named 
for him. She said sure, she was indeed 
Chessman’s granddaughter, and agreed 
to a story. You are reading the results of 
that interview and the “small world” 
coincidences that preceded it. 
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Merle Chessman died before Gayle 
was bom, and as a child she learned 
about him from her father and grand- 
mother, asking questions and listening to 
family stories, looking at photo albums. 
She knew that her grandfather had been 
editor and publisher of Astoria’s daily 
newspaper, and that her father, Robert B. 
Chessman, had succeeded his father as 
publisher. 

Gayle also knew about the ferryboat 
named the M.R. Chessman, and one day 
in the early summer of 1966 she climbed 
aboard for a memorable trip and a 
“grand tour.” It started as a teen-aged 
lark for Gayle and four high school 
classmates, just before they left for sum- 
mer camp after their sophomore year. 
She said they decided to take the Chess- 
man ferry across to Megler and back 
while they still had a chance, before 
ferry service was discontinued forever. 

“We bought our tickets, went aboard 
and I marched up to a crewman and 
announced: Hi. My last name is Chess- 
man and my friends and I would like a 
tour of your ferry,” Gayle said. 

It’s no surprise that young Miss 
Chessman and her friends got royal-plus 
treatment on their tour that day. First 
they were introduced to the captain, 
greeted other crew members and toured 
the engine room, wheelhouse and other 
nooks and crannies on the boat. 

“I even got to steer it for a little 
while,” she said. “The other passengers 
didn’t even know.” 

While no pictures survive from the 
excursion on “granddad’s boat,’ Gayle 
said she has never forgotten that final 
ride across the big river when ferryboats 
still ruled the Lower Columbia. 
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There were other memorable occa- 
sions for the young Gayle Chessman, 
mostly involving bridges and a life ring 
with nostalgia written all over it. 

“In my freshman year in high school 
the Youngs Bay bridge was completed, 
and there was a big to-do about that. 
Then my sophomore year they finished 
the Astoria-Megler bridge and I remem- 
ber the dedication day (August 27, 
1966) very well. It’s the only time I was 
ever on the TV news,” she recalled. 

“My grandmother (Merle Chess- 
man’s widow, Mrs. Daphna Chessman) 
was guest of honor at the bridge dedi- 
cation ceremony. I was there in the 
background, taking it all in,’ she said. 
“The governors of both states were 
there, along with assorted senators, 
congressmen and other bigwigs. It was 
a big deal for a high school kid.” 

A life ring from the Chessman ferry, 
boldly inscribed “M.R. Chessman”, was 
presented to Gayle’s grandmother, along 
with a plaque from the boat with Chess- 
man’s likeness and information about 
his life. Both the life ring and plaque 
were passed down to Gayle Chessman 
after Daphna Chessman’s death. 

Traces of Merle Chessman’s early 
newspaper career are found in journalist 
Gordon MacNab’s colorful history, “A 
Century of News and People in the East 
Oregonian — 1875-1975.” MacNab’s 
narrative reported these facts: 

Merle Chessman was bom in 1886 
in Alsea, Oregon, and graduated from 
the University of Oregon. He began his 
newspaper career in 1909 at the Pendle- 
ton East Oregonian in northeast Ore- 
gon, first as a reporter and later city 
editor. In 1919 Edwin B. Aldrich, editor 


and principal owner of the Pendleton 
paper, joined Chessman and other col- 
leagues to purchase the Astoria 
Evening Budget, starting Chessman’s 
28-year career in Astoria that ended 
with his early death at age 60. 

Author MacNab described how Merle 
Chessman dealt with the Great Fire that 
destroyed 30 blocks in Astoria’s business 
district, including the offices of his 
Evening Budget, on December 8, 1922: 

“The city had been built on pilings 
and the fire got into them and spread 
swiftly. The Budget, as well as its com- 
petitor, the Astorian, and most business 
houses, were destroyed. Only two type- 
writers and the desks were salvaged 
from the Budget office, but Chessman - 
between fighting the fire and helping 
others - wrote and published four 
(miniature) editions on a Mimeograph 
machine. Then Chessman accepted the 
offer of the Seaside Signal newspaper 
to publish his abridged edition for a 
while, so the Budget went out regularly 
if not as usual...” 

That paragraph, describing a news- 
paperman’s response to a disastrous fire 
more than 80 years ago, speaks vol- 
umes about M.R. Chessman’s devotion 
to his community and readers, his craft 
and his fundamental beliefs. 

The Budget acquired the city’s com- 
peting daily, the Morning Astorian, in 
1929 and merged the two as the Astori- 
an-Budget with Chessman in charge. In 
later years the newspaper changed its 
name to The Daily Astorian, the name 
atop the front page today. 

Chessman distinguished himself as a 
strong-minded editor and community 
leader in Astoria. Ironically, as early as 
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1935 Chessman and his newspaper 
campaigned for a bridge across the 
Columbia River, more than 30 years 
before Oregon and Washington settled 
their political differences and finally 
built the bridge. Chessman would have 
been caught totally off-guard, and prob- 
ably a little embarrassed, had he known 
that a ferryboat bearing his name would 
enter the Astoria-Megler service years 
before the bridge became a reality. 

Later he headed a successful drive to 
build a Navy base at Tongue Point near 
Astoria, and used his editorial pen to 
champion a number of other civic 
endeavors. He served several terms in 
the Oregon State Senate in the mid- 
1940s and also was a member of the 
State Highway Commission. 

Chessman died in 1947, and in his 
honor the next ferry in the Columbia 
River service was christened later that 
year as the M.R. Chessman. 

“The steel hulled ferry was built at 
Albina Engine and Machine Works in 
Portland,’ the Clatsop County Historical 
Society’s magazine story reported. It 
was 173 feet long, a gross tonnage of 
570 tons and was powered by an 800- 
horsepowser diesel engine. That com- 
pared to the puny 90-horsepower engine 
that powered the much smaller Tourist 
No. | back in the 1920s, as the magazine 
story related. 

The Chessman ferry ended _ its 
Columbia River service after the new 
bridge opened. In a move that generat- 
ed local opposition along the river, the 
Oregon Highway Commission sold the 
boat to the Agency for International 
Development for $300,000 and sent it 
to South Vietnam as a floating machine 


shop to service other watercraft. 

Remembering the sad fate of the 
famed battleship USS Oregon, sold as 
eventual scrap in 1942 for the princely 
sum of $35,000, the “save the MLR. 
Chessman” group had no better success. 
The old ferry finally was towed across 
the Pacific to Vietnam, its only cargo 
more than 400 hospital beds donated by 
the St. Mary’s Hospital in Astoria and 
destined for a U.S. Air Force dispensary 
near Saigon. 

First named the Kiew Lo Hi in its 
new Asian port, the proud Chessman 
was eventually renamed an ignoble No. 
9602. Its ultimate fate is unknown. 

Back in Lower Columbia country, 
Merle Chessman’s granddaughter was 
growing up in a newspaper family of 
writers. She remembers that her father, 
Robert B. Chessman, who succeeded 
M.R. as publisher of the newspaper 
after his father died, was recognized as 
a talented writer and even an editorial 
cartoonist. 

“When he became publisher, dad 
drew a whimsical editorial page cartoon 
feature he called “Sally the Salmon 
Says,” and Sally commented on various 
local maritime and fishing news and 
other issues of the day,” Gayle said. 

“It wasn’t easy for him to follow in 
the giant footsteps left by his father, my 
granddad,” Gayle said. “We were very 
proud of my dad.” 

Like his father, Robert Chessman 
played an active role in Astoria civic 
endeavors, including the Regatta Com- 
mission and local campaigns and fund 
drives. And like the elder Chessman 
before him, he served a term on the 
Oregon Highway Commission. 
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Given the “writer’s genes” she inher- 
ited from her grandfather, father and 
her aunt, it is not surprising that Gayle 
Haberman has a yen to publish a book 
someday. 

“D’ve written a lot of autobiographi- 
cal material and some fiction, and 
other stories about my dad’s wartime 
experiences,” she said. “One of these 
days, maybe...” 

Before his hitch as publisher, her 
father went off to World War II with 
many of his friends, all members of the 
Oregon-Washington National Guard’s 
4\st Infantry Division. Serving as an 
infantry platoon sergeant, Chessman 
caught malaria in the mosquito-ridden 
South Pacific jungles. His Clatsop 
County buddies stood in for him dur- 
ing his lengthy recovery until he could 
resume his duties. 

“After he came home from service, 
my dad visited as many local National 
Guard families as he could find, thank- 
ing all of them for what their sons and 
brothers did for him and to apologize for 
imposing on his buddies,” Gayle said. 
Some of them did not make it home. 

When the popular book The Greatest 
Generation came out a few years ago, 
she said she began to understand what 
the battlefield sacrifices and loyalties of 
that tumultuous era were all about. 

Robert Chessman left the Astoria 
newspaper in 1960 and later the family 
moved to the Puget Sound area, where 
Chessman edited a newspaper in Lake- 
wood, Washington, near Tacoma. Strick- 
en by a brain tumor, he died in 1972. 

Gayle lived at home in Astoria until 
she graduated from high school, then 
moved to Portland and entered Portland 
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State University. She married Lloyd 
Haberman in 1972 and they adopted a 
son. Haberman died in 1988. 

After closing her scrapbook busi- 
ness, she returned to college and now is 
a teaching assistant at the West Hills 
Christian School in southwest Portland, 
where she watches over two classes of 
kindergartners. 

Earlier we mentioned the “small 
world” coincidental happenings in- 
volved in this narrative. Chief among 
them, of course, was the MR. Chesss- 
man ferryboat life ring displayed in 
Gayle Haberman’s home, 35 years 
after the bridge dedication brought 
that valued souvenir keepsake into her 
family. If the life ring had been stored 
in a closet or the garage, say, this part 
of the Chessman story might have 
never been told. 

It’s a small world. 


Glenn Gillespie is a free-lance writer 
who has researched and written feature 
stories for The Chinook Observer for 
the past seven years. Gillespie and his 
wife live in Portland and divide their 
time between Portland and Seaview, 
Washington, where they have owned a 
beach house since 1983. 

Glenn Gillespie is a 1950 graduate 
of the University of Oregon School of 
Journalism and worked as a_ staff 
writer for The Associated Press in Port- 
land from 1950 to mid-1956. After a 
brief stint as a reporter for The Ore- 
gonian, he joined Pacific Power & 
Light Company in the Communications 
Department in late 1957. He retired in 
1990 as news media relations manager 


for that company. 
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One of Gearhart s favorite residents 


William Badger 
THE UNASSUMING PIONEER 


By H. Joseph Ferguson 


According to the dictionary a plo- 
neer is; “A person...who helps open up 
a new line of thought.” 

It is highly unlikely that William 
Badger, an African American, intended 
to be a pioneer when he migrated to 
Gearhart, Oregon in 1915. Evidence 
gathered from many sources indicates 
that he and his wife, Emma Strain, were 
more interested in pursuing the Ameri- 
can dream than setting precedence. As 
we will see later, they were eminently 
successful in their quest. 

Several fascinating questions arise as 
to how the Badgers were able to prosper 
as business owners and property owners 
in a state that had not even ratified the 
fifteenth Amendment (African Ameri- 
cans given the right to vote) and had not 
given African Americans equal rights to 
buy property. In addition, the Badgers 
were operating in a militant and open 
Ku Klux Klan area. 

Even more puzzling, William Bad- 
ger was appointed to public office in 
1922 (Gearhart City Council). The area 
was incorporated as a city after many 
years as Gearhart Park. Thus, Mr. Bad- 
ger became the first African American 
to hold public office in Oregon. 


It apparently bothered no one in 
Gearhart that his holding office seemed 
to be forbidden by Oregon statutes. 
(Fifteenth Amendment ratified in 1959, 
though Oregon Blacks were allowed the 
vote in 1927) 

How could this have happened? 
How could this man of color count 
some of Oregon’s better known citizens 
as personal friends in an era where this 
wasn’t thought possible? Please travel 
with me along the path that began sev- 
enty-five years before his 1953 death, 
and the answers appear to surface. 


Cedarville, Ohio, Green County 

The township of Cedarville was 
founded in 1801 by anti-slavery people 
from South Carolina and Kentucky. 
This was long before the American 
Civil War (1861/1865). Therefore, one 
can be assured that the original inhabi- 
tants of Cedarville were intensely abo- 
litionist. When William Badger was 
born on June 27, 1878 the population of 
the little town was about 2,700. By then 
the Civil War was thirteen years past, 
but bitter feelings among abolitionists 
and pro-slavery forces remained. It is 
safe to assume that few people lived in 
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Cedarville who were not happy to see 
that terrible oppression removed. 

A study of the 1880 Cedarville cen- 
Sus explains further why William Bad- 
ger was so comfortable among whites. 
There were ten people living in the 
Badger residence in 1880. William was 
the fourth of five children, and the only 
boy. His seventy-two year old grandfa- 
ther was living in the residence, as was 
a nineteen year old cousin and two farm 
hands. 

Under the “Race” column all but 
one of the ten people are listed as MU, 
or Mulattos. That may have meant 
mixed race or half and half. The one 


person listed as “White” was not one of 


the farmhands. It was Mary Hatheway. 
the nineteen year old cousin! Talk 
about pioneers! Cedarville must have 
been a unique place for the times, and 
the Badgers were just as unusual. 

A further study of the 1880 census 
shows very few people of color among 
the population. This may have also 
aided in William’s ability to function 
comfortably in a white setting. There is 
no way to know how Cedarville han- 
dled education, but one of the main 
issues dividing abolitionists and slavers 
was education of Africans. It can be 
assumed that William and his siblings 
were offered educational opportunities. 
In William Badgers case, it is obvious 
that he took advantage of his chances. 


From Ohio to Oregon, 1912 
It has been said that William Badger 
was a conductor on an east-west train. 
There does not seem to be any proof of 
that, but he was thirty-four when he 
arrived in Portland and obviously capa- 


ble of such a job. No matter, because 
when William arrived in Portland his 
railroad days apparently were ending. It 
was in the Rose City that William met 
and married, Emma Strain in October 
of 1912. 


From Portland to Gearhart Park 
and Oregon History, 1915 

Perhaps William Badger saw a bit of 
Cedarville, Ohio in the friendly people 
of Gearhart Park. More likely, he 
sensed opportunity because he stayed 
in spite of the refusal to sell him prop- 
erty. Undaunted, William and Emma 
went across the road (Now Highway 
101) near the railroad tracks and bought 
real estate next to what is now a Dairy 
Queen. It occurs to one that he may 
have used his railroad connections to 
buy property in an area that had just 
excluded him. 

It was no doubt fortunate because he 
acquired a large cart and began moving 
baggage from the rail station to the large 
summer homes on “Gin Ridge” in 
Gearhart Park. This allowed him the 
opportunity to get to know the affluent 
Portlanders, and to gain their trust. It 
may have eased his entry into some of 
his other ventures. They included; con- 
tracting and road building, wood and 
coal fuel supply, the Badgers Chicken 
Dinners restaurant, and school bus driv- 
er. In other words, like most small busi- 
ness owners, William and Emma did 
what was necessary to survive. 

William has been described as a big 
friendly man with a cigar always in his 
hand. The friendly aspect of his person- 
ality is well explained from an article by 
Gordon D. Kinney. “...the journey was 
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offset by the cheerfulness and chatter of 
the (school bus) driver, a Mr. Badger. 
He owned a roadside restaurant and was 
the only Black for miles around.” 

Here is what Graham Barbey had to 
say about William Badger, “... Johnny 
Latourette found out when his birthday 
was so we would take him a big 5 cent 
cigar and get a couple of pieces of 
birthday cake Mrs. Badger made for 
him... we thought it a treat to have din- 
ner there in those days.” Perhaps the 
business success of the Badgers could 
be explained by hustle and a willing- 
ness to take on unwanted jobs. What 
followed, however, can only be called 
the “Oregon break-through.” 

Jackie Robinson, the great Dodger 
baseball player, suffered threats and 
taunts when he became the first Black 
major league baseball player in 1947. 
Yet, in a state that did not allow mixed 
race marriages until 1951 and did not 
bother to ratify the fifteenth amendment 
until 1959, an African American was 
appointed to a city council position in 
1922 without incidents, or outcry. While 
surely a tribute to the good people of 
Gearhart, it speaks volumes about the 
persona and charisma of Bill Badger. 

It has been said that the historic 
house built by Bill and Emma Badger 
still contains a small bar, three bar 
stools and a trap door. Did the Badgers 
run a “Speakeasy” during those highly 
unpopular Prohibition days that ended 
after the election of Franklin Roosevelt 
in 1932? Probably. That might explain 
the receptions and other gatherings that 
took place at the restaurant. Was it more 
than Mrs. Badger’s fine chicken that 
appealed to the people of Gearhart? 
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While he was appointed to his term 
in 1922, Bill was elected to the city 
council in 1934, reelected in 1936, and 
served until 1938. 

Bill and Emma Badger lived in 
Gearhart for thirty-eight years before 
Bill’s death in 1953. He had what was 
described as a lengthy illness. An article 
in the local paper described Bill as one 
of Gearhart’s “... most widely known 
and respected senior citizens...” Two 
years after Bill’s passing, Emma Badger 
died at the age of sixty-six. 

Two of Oregon’s more courageous 
and persistent racial pioneers deserve 
an honored place in our history. Bill 
and Emma Badger proved what can be 
done against great odds. Amazingly, 
they did it while appearing to have a 
great time in the process. 


Roger Heminway provided much of 
the material on which this story is 
based. Also helping were Patty Lucas 
Beall, Carolyn Ward and Pat Roberts. 


If you have photographs of Bill and 
Emma Badger or any information 
about them, please share it with us. 
Phone 503-338-4849 or write CCHS, 
PO. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103. 


This is the fifth article that Joe Fer- 
guson has written for Cumtux. He 
wrote about Margaret Jane Wetzel Fer- 
guson in the Summer 1997 issue; John 
Bryce, Winter 1997; “Hope Belt Fergu- 
sons Incredible Journey : A Search for 
Gold,” Fall 1998; and “The Legend of 
Larry Sullivan,” Fall 1999. 
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BADGER’S | 


Chicken Dinner Inn 


Famous throughout the Northwest for 


our Chicken Dinners 


TWO MILES NORTH OF SEASIDE 
GEARHART JUNCTION Phone 84 
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This advertisement above was in the ca. 1935 directory for Cannon Beach, Seaside 
and Gearhart. 


Below: the building that formerly housed Badger’s Chicken Dinner Inn, located 
presently, south of the Dairy Queen and east of the highway. 
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Another in Lois Bowens s 


eries on growing up in Hammond, Oregon 


Old-Time Grocery Stores 


By Lois R. Bowen 


Hammond in the twenties was a lit- 
tle town with a small population but 
was well supplied with grocery stores. 
In the south end of town was Cunning- 
ham’s store, a one-story yellow build- 
ing, run by Frank Cunningham, In the 
center of town was Bob Gray’s store, in 
a 2 story building, grocery store on the 
first floor and an Odd Fellows meeting 
hall on the 2nd. And on down the street 
was Mudd’s store. 

By far the busiest and best stocked 
was Bob Grays. It also housed the post 
office which was a great drawing card, 
quite the social gathering place, where 
we could go to catch up on the local 
news. On the left was a real variety 
store. As you opened the door which 
rang a bell, you would see hoes, shov- 
els, rubber boots, sacks of chicken 
feed, perhaps a yellow sou’wester, 
mops, brooms, and potatoes. But on 
the right was what was most interesting 
to me and the others of my age: a glass 
case filled with penny candy. That was 
where I lingered, mouth watering, over 
marshmallows made to look like a 
fried egg or a banana, wax pipes and 
cigars filled with syrup, also good for 
chewing after they had been sucked 
dry. Jaw breakers, licorice, jelly beans, 
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and for only one penny you could own 
one of these treats. I seldom had the 
necessary penny but when I did I could 
mull over this important decision 
indefinitely, and then after all the 
deliberation, wish I had chosen differ- 
ently. 

I always stopped at Bob Grays after 
school, to check out the candy case, 
and to inquire as to whether we had 
received any mail. It didn’t take Bob 
Gray long to shuffle through the small 
amount of mail and say “Nothing 
today.” The front part of the store was 
devoted to tools and farm supplies, the 
back held shelves of canned goods, a 
wooden box of crackers, no individual 
wrappings, big dill pickles soaking in a 
barrel of brine, an unending assortment 
of things. This was Bob Gray’s store 
when Fred and Leone Parsons, with 
son Edward, became residents of Ham- 
mond and bought the store. They also 
bought the house where Ballhorns had 
lived for many years; the Ballhorns had 
relocated to Seaside. 

In those days women weren’t 
expected to help in the business. Leone 
was an energetic, intelligent woman 
who decided to make herself useful by 
starting the first Campfire Girls unit in 
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Tostab Summer Camp at Hammond, Oregon, August 1929. from left to right: 
Betty Reisdorf, Harriette McDermott, Jennesse Moore, and Lois Reisdorf. 


the area. The members were: Georgia 
Carter, Jennesse Moore, Harriette 
McDermott, Martha McCoy, and Lois 
and Betty Reisdorf. We were the Tostab 
campfire group. We all had Indian 
names and practiced what we thought 
was sign language. She taught us to 
cook over a camp fire, do arts and 
crafts made of local products and gen- 
erally have a great time. On one occa- 
sion we camped out overnight right in 
town. I appreciated Leone’s efforts on 
our behalf when I was an adult and 
could really understand all the work 
she had done for us. 

The Parsons built a new building on 
the main street and were an important 
part of Hammond for many years. 
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Bemice Enke was an employee of 
the store, and still makes her home in 
Hammond. My sister Betty married 
Edward Parsons, the little boy who 
came to Hammond with his parents so 
long ago. Betty now lives in Tornbull, 
Texas. Edward and his parents are 
deceased. 


Lois R. Bowen, who turned ninety 


years old last December, is the author 


of a book of poetry, titled: Irreverent 
Rhymes And Serious Poetry. Copies 
are available from the author, 160 N. 
Central St., Coquille, OR 97423-1240. 
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“Dic” Nivala, ca. 1933, on his journey around the world. 
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Ambassador to the World 





Emil Richard “Dic” Nivala 


Around the World on a Penny 


It would be hard to name any Finnish 
American who has achieved as much 
notoriety as Astoria born Emil Richard 
“Dic” Nivala. Sixty years ago, his name 
was familiar to people all around the 
country and many parts of the world. By 
way of introduction to this unusual man, 
we are printing a radio script that played 
on KOIN radio, in Portland, Oregon on 
February 17, 1941. The interviewer was 
Clarence Talbot and the program was 
“Northwestern Neighbors.” 


TALBOT: Our next guest tonight is a 
young Finnish-American and_ native 
Oregonian whose travels and adven- 
tures during the past ten years rival 
those of a Marco Polo or Sinbad the 
Sailor. His story is remarkable, not only 
for the distance he has covered, but to 
an even greater extent, for the motives 
and manner of his travelling. We're to 
hear the details from his own lips, and | 
now present Mr. Emil Richard Nivala, 
who gives his address as Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Astoria, Oregon, and way- 
points...Mr. Nivala. 

NIVALA: Good Evening. 

TALBOT: I understand, Mr. Nivala, 
that your journeying began in 1932 
when you started around the world with 
exactly one penny in your pocket. Tell 
us how that came about. 


NIVALA: I am a painter, Mr. Talbot, 
and I had my own sign shop in Los 
Angeles when the depression hit us in 
1932. Maybe you remember that. 
TALBOT: Well, don’t we all? 


NIVALA: | had always wanted to travel 
when I had made enough money to visit 
a lot of places I had heard about but 
never seen. So at the end of February 
1932, when business was terrible, | 
decided to pay off my employees, square 
up all my accounts and use what was left 
to travel on. But I found that I had exact- 
ly one penny of profit for myself. 
TALBOT: One penny, eh...and what 
did you do with it? 

NIVALA: I took that penny and start- 
ed around the world with it. I visited 
Finland and other parts of Europe, 
Africa and South America, and covered 
more than 100,000 miles. | was gone 
three years and brought the penny back 
with me. I call it my “million-dollar 
penny,” because I had more fun than I 
could have had for a million dollars. 


TALBOT: | should think you did! But 
how did you do it? 

NIVALA: When I found that one 
penny was all I had after working harder 
than anyone else in the business, | 
looked at it very carefully. | had never 
looked closely at a penny before, and | 
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This 1934 photograph of the Simonson family of Olney was found in one ol jc 
brother, Richard (not pictured), came from Rautio, in Oululaani, Finland, als 
row: Toivo, Arvid, Waino, and Henry. Middle row: Grace (Toivo’s wife), Lem) 


Maria Oja Simonson, her husband, Victor, her father-in-law, Victor Simons¢y, 
Maria and Emil Simonson. 
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mi Dic Nivala’s scrapbooks. Emil Victor Simonson, his father, Victor, and his 
iso the hometown of Dic’s father, Henry Nivala. From left to right in the back 
mpi (Larson), Fred, Hulda (Jessen), and William. First row: Esther (Lampi), 
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found on it the words, “In God We 
Trust.” The coin wasn’t worth much, so I 
thought I would see how far I could go 
on the motto. 

TALBOT: Well, I see. But just exactly 
how did you manage to cover so much 
ground? 

NIVALA: Part of the time I worked 
my passage, but often I travelled on 
ships as a guest passenger. You see, I 
had taken the trouble to get letters and 
credentials from everyone I could, 
whose names might be of help. 
TALBOT: Evidently somewhere you 
had run across another motto...to the 
effect that “The Lord helps those who 
help themselves.” What kind of creden- 
tials did you have? 

NIVALA: One was an impressive look- 
ing document signed by the governor of 


Oregon, making me an official emissary 
to promote tourist travel. Most of the 
people in foreign countries couldn’t read 
the text, but the gold seal of the state of 
Oregon certainly commanded respect. 
TALBOT: Could you speak the lan- 
guages of the countries you visited? 
NIVALA: I tried learning the lan- 
guages at first, but I found it wasn’t 
really necessary. A smile is the most 
effective speech you can make in any 
language... even when facing death. 
TALBOT: | gather that you did face 
dangerous situations, then. 

NIVALA: Many times, on my last trip, 
in the Russian Finnish fighting last 
winter. 

TALBOT: We want to hear about that, 
but from the beginning, please. As I 
understand it, you started your second 
journey by running across the United 
States, from Seaside to New York. 
NIVALA: That is correct. I started out 
with my same lucky penny, and wore 
out 12 pairs of tennis shoes on the trip. 
TALBOT: Well, what was the idea of 
running all the way...just to see if you 
could do it? 

NIVALA: No, I was running for my 
life. | had a painter’s occupational dis- 
ease, and was given just two months to 
live. The doctors said the only way I 
could get rid of the poison was to sweat 
it out, so I took up running. At first, I 
ran around and around a track, but that 
got pretty monotonous. 

TALBOT: So you decided you might 
as well see the country, eh? Well what 
credentials did you have this time? 
NIVALA: I was the only Egyptian Mes- 
sage Bearer of the United States postal 
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service. The idea was to compare the 
time of the primitive messengers with the 
modern airmail... The airmail was faster. 
TALBOT: Just how much faster? 
NIVALA: I left Seaside, Oregon on 
Sept. 27th, 1939, and arrived in New 
York Dec. 23rd. 

TALBOT: And how far could you run 
in a day? 

NIVALA: Anywhere from 25 to 50 
miles, at first. But at Gary, Indiana, | 
read about the Russians invading Fin- 
land and averaged 70 miles a day from 
there on to New York. I just managed to 
catch a Swedish steamer carrying a 
group of American volunteers going 
over to fight for Finland. 

TALBOT: Had you intended going on 
to Europe, originally? 

NIVALA: | planned to make the 
Olympic Games, scheduled for 1940 in 
Finland. But when the war broke out, 
the games were called off. 

TALBOT: I see. Well, joining the 
Finnish army, didn’t that cost you your 
American citizenship? 

NIVALA: No, I was permitted to enlist 
without taking the oath of allegiance to 
Finland. So I still am an American citi- 
zen. 

TALBOT: Well, Mr. Nivala, we read a 
lot over here about the severe weather in 
Finland. Just how cold was it? 
NIVALA: Forty-five below zero was a 
normal temperature, and it got as low as 
60 below. You can see the marks where 
I froze my face. That happened about 
the third day I was in Finland. 
TALBOT: And, how did you protect 
yourself from the cold during the fight- 
ing? 
NIVALA: The Finns were used to it 
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but they dressed for it, too. I wore heavy 
wool underwear, and three sweaters 
under my uniform, three pairs of wool 
socks inside my boots, and a big fur cap. 
TALBOT: And that white snow suit 
you’re wearing here in the studio, went 
outside of everything, eh? 

NIVALA: The snow suit made us hard 
for the enemy to see, but it didn’t help 
much for warmth. 

TALBOT: Were you with the ski 
troops, Mr. Nivala? 

NIVALA: Every soldier at the front 
had skis, some were painted white, to 
be invisible in the snow. 

TALBOT: You had skied before, had 
you? 

NIVALA: Not much, but I had to 
learn. | was a dispatch carrier, which 
meant I had to travel behind the Russian 
lines a good deal of the time. Once I 
was ordered to crawl 700 yards in the 
open, across a frozen lake that Russian 
sharpshooters were watching. | pulled 
the skis behind me on a cord. They did- 
n’t see me and start shooting until I got 
across, but then I learned to ski... fast. 
TALBOT: Well, what did you think of 
the Russian soldiers, as soldiers? 
NIVALA: Many of them were from 
Southern Russia, and couldn’t stand the 
climate. It seemed to us, too, that they 
didn’t obey orders very well. And they 
shot high. 

TALBOT: How do you mean...they 
didn’t obey orders? 

NIVALA: About half of the Russians 
would carry their snow suits in their belts 
instead of wearing them. That, of course 
gave their movements away. And they 
often would throw away their ski har- 
nesses and nail their boot soles to the 
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skis. Then, when we surprised them, they 
would have to jump out of their boots. 
TALBOT: Well, what would you say 
was the principal factor in bringing the 
war to an end? Was it lack of man 
power or equipment? 

NIVALA: I think if we had had more 
ammunition, and more heavy artillery 
and 200 modern airplanes, the Russians 
would have given up within two 
months. 

TALBOT: And what is the status of 
Finland, under the peace terms? 
NIVALA: Most Finns feel that they 
won the war. They lost only seven per- 
cent of their territory, and they kept 
their independence and their democrat- 
ic form of government. Also, democra- 
cy means more to the Finns now than it 
ever did before. 

TALBOT: That’s good news, to us in 
America. 

NIVALA: When the American volun- 
teers were discharged, the Finnish gov- 
ernment asked us to carry that message 
to America, and to thank Americans for 
their help and moral support. It meant a 
lot in keeping up their morale. 
TALBOT: Well, now that you are 
back, are you lecturing, to deliver that 
message, and telling your experiences? 
NIVALA: I’ve made talks at a number 
of meetings, and I have a lecture sched- 
uled Friday night at Navy Post No. 101 
American Legion Auditorium... 
TALBOT: In the event of future trou- 
ble [in Finland], is the country in condi- 
tion to defend herself? 

NIVALA: Before I was discharged, | 
spent three months helping to build new 
fortifications, and if there is another 
invasion, the Finns will be ready. And 


the next time, theyll have plenty of 
ammunition. 
TALBOT: And as to your own plans, I 
suppose you are waiting anxiously for 
the war to end so you can start on 
another trip. 
NIVALA: Mr. Talbot, I don’t believe in 
waiting. Also, there’s a job to be done 
over there that I’d like to undertake. 
TALBOT: And what is_ that, 
Nivala? 
NIVALA: I know there are a lot of 
Americans who have friends and rela- 
tives in European countries who are 
there against their wills. Some of them 
probably in concentration camps as a 
result for speaking up for American 
ideals that they have learned in this 
country. If they could get over here they 
would make good, useful citizens. 
TALBOT: Well, just what do you have 
in mind doing? 
NIVALA: If there were enough Amer- 
icans who would like to locate someone 
in Europe or to send them a message or 
help them get out of trouble, I should 
like to go over there and take care of the 
errands personally. 
TALBOT: Well, that sounds like a 
pretty tough assignment to me. 
NIVALA: It wouldn’t be easy, but I’ve 
found that there’s always a way to get 
around difficulties. 
TALBOT: Wouldn’t it be pretty risky 
for the man who attempted it? 
NIVALA: Yes, but you can’t walk 
across the street without taking a risk. 
TALBOT: Well I wish you luck, if you 
do try it, and I want to thank you, Mr. 
Nivala, for one of the most interesting 
stories we have heard on this program. 
End of Radio Program 


Mr. 
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Dic Nivala in the Finnish army uniform that he wore to 
speaking engagements all over the United States in 1941 


seeking support for Finland. 
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Hulda Christina 
Ostrum Nivala 


1884-1921 
Mother of Dic Nivala 





Hulda’s husband, Henry Nivala, and their children at her grave at the Lewis & 
Clark Cemetery, east of the river. Ten years later, Henry laid another wife nearby. 
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More on 


Emil Richard “Dic” Nivala docu- 
mented part of his life through a set of 
scrapbooks that are now in the posses- 
sion of the Clatsop County Historical 
Society. Covering the years from the 
1930s through the 1940s, they provide 
the details of an unusual life. 

Early on, Dic seemed to believe that 
he had a mission in life to improve rela- 
tionships of people around the world. It 
wasn’t a religous zeal that sent him on 
his way. There are very few references 
to religion in his writing. “I cannot sit 
around doing nothing while so much of 
what seems wrong is happening. I must 
get busy to see what should and could 
be done and then start ACTION to bet- 
ter conditions,” he wrote. 

The letters of introduction Dic per- 
suaded civic leaders to give him and 
his energetic spiel opened doors for 
him wherever he went. Throughout his 
adventures, he found many hospitable 
families who fed and housed him for a 
few days before sending him off. Occa- 
sionally he worked at painting signs to 
pay for his stay. Any wages he received, 
he gave away before setting out again. 

There were times when he found no 
friendly faces. “The heel of a loaf of 
bread munched slowly and masticated 
properly makes a meal,” he said. 

Dic’s family 

Dic’s father, Henry Nivala, was born 
in Rautio, a small village in the northern 
part of Finland, in 1880 and as a child 
moved with his parents to Fort Bragg, 
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Dic Nivala 


California in 1889 and a few years later 
to Astoria. He attended school here and 
for a time he worked as a logger. He 
fished on the Columbia River and 
worked at the Clatsop Mill. Later he was 
a carpenter on the dredge Natoma. He 
married Hulda Ostrom in 1904 in Asto- 
ria. She was the first of several wives. 

Hulda Ostrom Nivala was a native of 
Astoria, born on September 26, 1884. 
Her parents, Joseph and Margaret J. 
Snabb Ostrom were members of an 
early group of Finnish immigrants to 
the United States, arriving in 1872. 
Joseph Ostrom was one of the pioneer 
cannerymen on the Columbia River. 

Dic was born in Astoria on February 
7, 1909. In Dic’s early years in Astoria, 
he was surrounded by relatives: his par- 
ents, grandparents, and at least one 
great grandparent. He also had about 
four brothers and five sisters, Joseph, 
Sylvia, William, Edna, George, Lempi, 
Julia, Bernhard, and Hilma Amanda, 
roughly in order of age. The record is 
not clear as to the number. Besides Dic, 
only Joseph, Sylvia, William, Julia, and 
Bernard (Ben) made it to adulthood. 

On July 4, 1921, his mother died 
suddenly. Dic was only 12 years old. 
Twenty years later, when he began the 
first of his journeys, he dedicated a 
scrapbook to her, placing her worn 
photo in a prominent position. Later, 
when he was writing his memoirs, he 
titled them “Golden Crumb” which was 
her affectionate name for him. 
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Dic Nivala stopped in Finland for eleven months while on his jour- 
ney around the world on a penny. Here he was donating his skills 
to repair toys for children at Christmas, 1933. 
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Dic Nivala in Paris, France in 1934 on his journey around the world on a penny. 
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Joe Nivala, Dic’s brother, was a life-long resident of Clatsop County. 


There is little mention of Henry 
Nivala in Dic’s scrapbook, although he 
lived until he was about 84. Dic does 
include photographs of his father’s house 
at 552 Alameda that is still standing. 

Dic and his siblings grew up in 
houses the family had in Uppertown. 
One house, no longer standing, was 
located adjacent to the spot where the 
earlier Hauke’s Market stood, southwest 
of Franklin Avenue. 

At the age of 15, Dic had the upper- 
town route delivering the Morning Asto- 
rian newspaper. 

The Seaside to New York 
Run in 1939 

Dic’s only companion on his run 
from Seaside to New York was Duke, a 
German shepherd dog, given him on 
behalf of the City of Portland. The dog 
carried pouches with mail to be stamped 
in New York and delivered. One was 
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addressed to President F.D. Roosevelt, 
one to Postmaster James A. Farley, and 
a third to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Duke was wearing special boots to 
protect his feet but they soon wore out 
and he developed problems walking. 
By the time, they reached Wyoming, 
Dic’s face was blistered by the sun and 
Duke had developed an infection in a 
sore on one foot. It was not long before 
the dog was unable to walk. 

Dic was advised to take Duke to 
Laramie where a veterinarian could 
treat him. Since the only money Dic 
had with him was the penny he had 
taken earlier on his round the world 
travels, he could not pay passage. He 
climbed onto the top of a passenger 
train, where he tied Duke. When the 
train stopped, he let the dog free, but the 
train jerked and the dog’s sore foot was 
caught in the coupling between two 
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Dic and his dog, Duke, on his run across the United States in the fall of 
1939, Note the mail pouch and the boots on Duke. “My best friend” Dic 


wrote about Duke. 
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Dic Nivala in the Finnish army in 1940. Dic is 2nd from left in the back. At the 
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village of Muukko Mentula in Karjala, Finland. 


cars. Part of his foot was sheared off. 
Dic stayed with the dog and was arrest- 
ed by the railroad police. He was sen- 
tenced to a month in jail. The dog was 
sent back to Oregon. Dic was released 
after two weeks, a welcome opportuni- 
ty for him to rest up and he continued 
on with his run alone. 

While on his run across the U.S., 
Dic heard about the call for help from 
Finland in its struggles with Russia. He 
hurried there to join the Finnish army. 

After the Winter War 

Immediately on his return from Fin- 
land, Dic traveled around the U.S. giv- 
ing speeches seeking aid for Finland. 

The Russian-Finnish war began 
anew in 1941 and Finland found an ally 


in Germany. When Russia became 
allied with the U.S., the Finns were on 
the wrong side of the “line.” 

The plans he had for travel to Europe 
were dashed when the U.S. entered the 
war. Dic joined the U.S. Merchant 
Marine in 1942 and the U.S. Navy in 
1943. 

On June 3, 1944, Dic’s name hit the 
local newspapers when the following 
article appeared in the Astoria Budget: 


Nivala Wins 
Silver Star 


Emil Richard Nivala, Astorian 
now serving as officers’ steward in 
the United States Navy, has received 
the silver star medal for distin- 
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Dic Nivala in the Veterans hospital at Van Nuys, California, ca. 1946. 


His wife, Kerttu, is on the right. 
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guished service when his ship was 
struck by an enemy bomb off 
Guadalcanal February 2, according 
to word received here from the south 
Pacific force of the Navy. 


The Navy citation accompanying 
Nivala’s medal reads: “For distin- 
guished service... while serving as 
officers’ steward aboard American 
vessel transporting supplies to our 
armed forces through enemy infested 
waters, Nivala, with utter disregard 
for his personal safety, fearlessly 
faced the live steam escaping from 
broken steam pipes —and machine 
gun fire of numerous enemy planes — 
to carry Navy gun crew members to 
safety. 


“Largely as a result of his valorous 
action the lives of several of the 
burned and wounded were saved, and 
he set a fine example of courage to 
the members of his crew. His face 
was severely burned in the live steam, 
leaving scars that may remain with 
him a lifetime testifying to his valor.” 


Dic’s injuries sent him to stay at the 
Veterans’ hospital in Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia several times from 1946 to 1948. 

In 1946, Dic married a Finnish 
woman, Kerttu Viholainen, who was 
five years his senior. The ceremony was 
held in a small grove at the Hollywood 
Bowl. They were divorced soon after. 
When Kerttu died some thirty years 
later, her death record listed only her 
maiden name. 

Also in 1946, Dic attended the 
Elwood Studio for Professional Training 
for Writers in Hollywood. He began 


writing his memoirs, hoping they would 
be made into a movie. The book was not 
found in his collection of papers. 

In 1956, Dic married Saara Stockfelt 
in Turku, Finland. We have not found 
further mention of her in his papers. 

In April 1978, Dic received the 
Order of Knighthood of the White Rose 
of Finland in recognition of his labor 
promoting good Finnish-American 
relations for over forty years. Dic, who 
was living in Victorville, California, 
received the award from Consul Gener- 
al Veikko Huttunen of San Francisco. 

On February 11, 1991, a few days 
after he turned 82 years old, Emil 
Richard “Dic” Nivala, passed away. He 
was buried at the Riverside National 
Cemetery in California. 

The scrapbooks at the Heritage 
Museum, donated by Dic’s sister, tell of 
Dic’s dreams and his experiences. He 
described himself variously over the 
years: 

“Emil Richard Nivala, Goodwill 
Ambassador to all the world. All nations 
of people must have understanding, 
kindness & goodwill, and international 
peace. En route around the world from 
Astoria, Oregon, U.S.A.” 

“I cannot limit myself to being a cit- 
izen of one city, county, state, country 
or one world. I must have the Universe 
to ramble around in...” 

“Fisherman, painter, sign artist, 
extensive traveler, character reader, 
lover of ‘the people,’ lecturer, writer.” 


All the photographs in this article 
were found in the scrapbooks of Emil 
Richard (Dic) Nivala at the Heritage 
Museum. 
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A page from one of Dic Nivala’s scrapbooks. 
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General Index to Cumtux 
Winter 2000 to Fall 2005 
Vol. 20, No. 1 to Vol. 25, No. 4 


See the Winter 2000 issue for indexes covering the earlier years of Cumtux. 


Ibc = Inside Back Cover 
Bc = Back Cover 


Fc = Front Cover Cf = Centerfold 


Ifc = Inside Front Cover 


A.A.U.W. 
Aamond, August 
Accordians 


2005 Sum 8 
2003 Spr /bc 
2004 Spring Cf 


Astoria Jaycees 
Astoria Streets 
Astrup Family 


2004 Fall 12 
2001 Win 46 
2001 Win 26 


2002 Sum /hc 
2005 Sum 15 
2003 Spr 48 


Adair, Bethenia O. Autograph Book 2002 Sum 28 
Aviation Warning Service 


2005 Sum /be 


Adair, Wm. Morris 2002 Spr 42 BPO es 2003 Fall 46 
AHS 2002 Fall /hc Baby 2005 Sum 43 
AHS 2000 Spr 20 Backlund Family 2002 Spr 37 
AHS 2003 Spr 22 Ball, Leola 2002 Sum be 
AHS 2004 Fall lhc Ball Studio Photos 2000 Spr 49 
AHS 2003 Sum 47, lbe Bands, Music 2004 Win 44 
AHS 2004 Sum /he Bank Failure 2000 Fall 9 
AHS Students 50s 2005 Spr 36 Banks, History 2000 Fall 5 


Bar, Columbia River 2002 Fall 38 
Baranoy, A. A. 2002 Win 3, 12 
Bathing Beauties 2003 Sum /fc, 18, 19 


Aircraft Warning Service 
2005 Spr 48, Bc 


Airplane Spotter 2001 Sum 16 


Alaska Gold Rish 2004 Spr 26 Battle Creek 2003 Spr 43 
Alderbrook 2001 Win 47 Battle Creek School 2004 Win 26 
Allen, A.V. 2005 Fall 17 Beedle, Jack 2003 Fall 41 
Allen Family 2001 Win 30 Bell, Burnby 2001 Spr 18 


Anderson, Walfred 
Arch Cape Cannon 
Arch Cape Tunnel 
Arndt & Ferchen 
Astala, Kathy 
Astor Family 


2000 Fall /he 
2001 Spr 38 
2000 Spr Be 
2001 Win 14 
2000 Fall he 
2001 Sum 8 
2003 Win 44 
Astor, John Jacob 2002 Win 2 
Astoria Establishment 2002 Win 2, Cf 


2001 Sum 2 

2004 Sum /he 

2004 Win 20 
Bell, Polly McKean 2001 Sum 2 
Berg Family 2000 Spr 2 
Berney, Bruce 2004 Spring 3 
Berney, Bruce Indexes 

2002 Win 46 


Berney Family 2003 Sum 33 
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Big Creek Hatchery 
Black, Capt. Wm. 
Blomquist, Linda 
Bloom, Bella 

Boats 

Boeing Clipper 
Bond Default 

Bond St. 

Bradley Family 
Bradley Park 
Bremner, James 
Bridges 

Bridges, Youngs Bay 
Brown, Hiram 
Brown, Julie 
Brownsmead 


2001 Sum 12 
2002 Win 17 
2000 Fall 32 
2000 Spr 45 
2000 Spr 36 
2000 Fall 19 
2002 Spr 10 
2002 Fall Cf 
2000 Fall 45 
2000 Fall 45 
2002 Spr 3 
2002 Spr 49 
2002 Spr Cf 
2004 Spring 5 
2002 Sum /fe 
2002 Fall 46 
2003 Fall 16 


Brownsmead Historical Society 


Bumble Bee Beauties 


Butt, Charlotte & J.C. 


Bywater Tea Shop 
Cable Television 
Camp Clatsop 
Canneries 


Cannery Workers 


Cannon 
Cannon Beach 


Cannon Beach Map 
Carlson, A.A. Family 
Carlson, Chief E. L. 
Carpenter, Barbara 
Cartoon 

Cathlamet Bay 
Civilian Con.Corps 
CCHS History 
CCHS Staff 


2002 Win 46 
2004 Sum /he 
2005 Win 47 
2000 Win 26 
2002 Spr 32 
2002 Fall fc, Ibe 
2002 Spr 13 
2000 Spr 40 
2004 Win 9 
2005 Fall 17 
2000 Fall 15 
2005 Sum Be 
2005 Win 12 
2000 Win 25 
2002 Spr 21 
2002 Win 6 
2000 Fall 21 
2000 Spr 44 
2002 Spr 42 
2003 Sum 2 
2003 Sum 17 
2004 Win 27 
2002 Spr 2, 49 
2002 Fall /be 
2005 Spr Cf 
2004 Sum Cf 
2000 Spr 40 
2001 Spr 16 
2001 Spr 28 


CCHS 

CCHS 

Chan, Art Family 
Chan, Rose 
Chicken Stealing 
Chickens 

Chinese 

Chinese Merchants 
Chinese Workers 
Chinook Art 
Chinook Indians 
Chinook Tribe 
Christensen Family 
Church, Episcopal 
Church, Hammond 


Churches in Astoria 


Citizenship 


2001 Spr 
2003 Win 34 
2005 Fall 2 
2005 Fall 14 
2005 Fall 31 
2005 Sum 43 
2002 Spr 32 
2005 Fall 2 
2002 Spr 21 
2005 Win 32 
2004 Fall 26 
2003 Win 34 
2001 Win 26 
2000 Fall 47 
2002 Spr 40 
2002 Fall 2 
2000 Sum 30 


Clatsop County Gen Society 


Clatsop Indians 
Clatsop Mill 
Clebrations 
Clifton 


Coast Guard Auxiliary 


Coe, Elmer 
College 
Collier, Diane 
Columbia Club 


Columbia River Bridge 


2004 Fall 20 
2004 Win 40 


2003 Win Ife, 


2004 Win 37 
2004 Win 2 

2001 Sum 22 
2004 Sum 47 
2003 Fall Jhe 
2002 Win 46 
2000 Win Be 
2002 Spr 18 


Comcomly Canoe Memorial 


Comeomly, Chief 
Comcomly’s Skull 


Commissioners Journals 


Communist Party 
Cook, G.W. 

Cook, J.W. 

Corps of Discovery 
Cougar 

Cow 

Crown Willamette 
Cumtux Index 
Dance Hall 


2004 Win 20 
2004 Fall 26 
2001 Sum 5 
2003 Win 34 
2002 Win 27 
2000 Sum 33 
2005 Fall /fc 
2004 Win 9 
2004 Fall 20 
2005 Sum 43 
2002 Fall 37 
2001 Win 36 
2000 Win 
2004 Win 43 


Danish Emigration Database 


Danish Family 
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2001 Win 32 
2001 Win 2 


a 


f 
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Daughters of Norway 
Daughters of Norway 
Davis, Lucy 
Depression 

Diary 


Divorce 

Dodge, Charles 
Dogpatch 

Dunlap, Wm. T. 
Dyer Family 
D’Elia, Tony D. 
Eberman, Crockett 
Edmondson, N.R. 
Eide, Chris 

Ek, Ed 

Electricity 
Elfving, Capt Fritz 


Elk Creek 

Elks 

Elliott Family 
Elmore, Samuel 
Emigrants 
Estoos, Ole 
Eugenics 

Farm Life 
Ferchen 
Ferchen Family 
Ferry 


Ferry Wars 

Fiddlers 

Finch Family 
Finnish Brotherhood 
Finnish Family 
Finnish Issue 
Finnish Radicals 


Fins, Finns & Astorians 


Fire of 1922 


Fishing 


2005 Fall bc 
2005 Sum Cf 
2005 Fall 45 
2002 Spr 12 
2000 Spr 45 
2001 Spr 2 
2004 Win 26 
2005 Win 22 
2001 Spr 18 
2003 Fall lhe 
2005 Win 44 
2004 Win 20 
2004 Spring 34 
2004 Win 40 
2003 Spr lhe 
2001 Sum 46 
2000 Sum 33 
2005 Sum 45 
2005 Spr 5 
2002 Spr 15 
2002 Spr 44 
2003 Fall 46 
2002 Sum 39 
2005 Fall 22 
2001 Sum 46 
2004 Spring 45 
2002 Sum /he 
2003 Spr 32 
2001 Win [fc 
2001 Win 2 
2005 Spr /fc, 2 
2005 Sum 48 
2002 Spr 11, 15 
2004 Win 39 
2002 Sum 12 
2005 Sum 5 
2000 Spr 2 
2000 Sum 
2000 Sum 2 
2005 Fall /be 
2002 Fall 10 
2000 Fall 7 
2005 Sum 29 
2000 Win 2 
2002 Sum 26, 39 
2004 Sum 18 
2004 Win 2 


Fishing Boats 
Flavel, Capt 


Flavel Family & House 


Flavel Family 
Flavel, Nellie 
Fort Astoria 


Forts 

Foss, Thomas 
Franchere, Gabriel 
Franklin, B.B. 
Franklin St. 
Frederiksen Family 


French 40 et 8 Box Car 


Ft. Astoria 
Ft. Canby 
Ft. Clatsop 


Ft. Stevens 

Fulton, Chas W. 
Furtraders 

Gairdner, Dr. Meredith 
Galena 

Gallagher, Barney 


Garner, Rev F 
Gas Stations 


Gault, Vera 
Gearhart 
Gearhart Hotel 
German Family 
Gevurtz Family 


2000 Fall 43 
2003 Spr 45 
2001 Fall 
2001 Spr 2 
2001 Spr 2 
2000 Win 46 
2002 Win 3 
2002 Win 2 
2004 Fall 37 
2002 Win 3 
2003 Spr 48 
2000 Spr Cf 
2001 Win 28 
2001 Spr 23 
2003 Spr bc 
2005 Sum 43 
2001 Sum 10 
2004 Fall 11, 12 
2004 Fall 48 
2003 Spr 48 
2002 Win 2, 11 
2003 Win 34 
2003 Fall 40 
2002 Fall /be 
2002 Sum 41 
2003 Spr 45 
2003 Spr 5 
2002 Spr 45 
2004 Spring 3 
2005 Sum 45 
2002 Spr 38 
2000 Spr 48 
2000 Spr 45 


Gilbert, Alexander Family 


Gillespie, Ray 
Gillnetting 


Glory Be 
Goodall, Don 


Grace Episcopal Church 


Graduation Class 
Gramms, Bertha 
Grave Diggers 
Gray, J.H.D. 
Gray, Mayor E. E. 
Gray, Mrs. Earl 
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2002 Sum 2 
2001 Win 36 
2000 Fall 43 
2000 Win 14 
2003 Sum 26 
2004 Win 47 
2000 Fall 47 
2000 Fall Cf 
2005 Fall [fc 
2005 Sum 20 
2003 Spr 46 
2002 Fall 26 
2003 Sum 20 


Gray, Wm. H. 
Greek Family 
Gronnel Ben 
Grosbauer Family 
Gustafson, Alice 
Gustafson Family 
Gylling, Edward 
Haglund Family 
Hair 

Haircuts, First 
Haller, T. P. 


Halloran, Joseph F 


Hammond 


Hankel, Evelyn 


2003 Spr 46 
2004 Win 14 
2005 Fall 29 
2001 Win 12 
2005 Fall /he 
2004 Win 27 
2000 Sum 48 
2004 Sum 18 
2002 Sum 47 
2002 Win 43 
2002 Fall /fe, Ibe 
2003 Spr 45 
2003 Sum 36 
2004 Win 43 
2005 Spr 44 
2002 Fall 36 
2000 Win Ife 


Harrison, Leonard Family 


2005 Sum 30 
2005 Fall 32 


Hawes, Comander Ralph 


Haystack Rock 
Heckard Family 


Hendrickson, Virginia 


Henry Family 
Heritage Museum 
Hi-Time Radio 


Hickerson, Val Don 


Hill, Joe 


Historic Home Tours 


Hobson, John 
Hope Family 
Hope, James L 


Hopkinson, Prof. F. 


Horses 


Horton Family 
Horton, R. 
Houseboats 
Houston, Nell 
Howell, Lloyd C. 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Hume Brothers 
Hummasti Family 


2002 Win 47 
2003 Sum 20 
2000 Win 44 
2002 Sum 19 
2005 Fall Cf 
2001 Spr 44 
2003 Spr 22 
2003 Spr lhe 
2000 Sum 34 
2002 Sum 32 
2003 Spr 48 
2002 Spr 6 
2002 Spr 2, 6 
2004 Win 41 
2000 Win 3 
2001 Win 9 
2003 Fall 3 
2005 Spr 46 
2000 Spr 34 
2000 Sum 49 
2004 Sum /fe, 18 
2004 Spring 2 
2000 Spr 33 
2002 Win 18 
2004 Win 9 
2000 Sum 2, 36 


Hunt Henry 
Hustler, J.G, 
Hyrske Family 
Indian George 
Indian Graves 
Indians 


2004 Win § 
2003 Spr 46 
2000 Sum 15 
2002 Spr 33 
2005 Sum 20 
2002 Spr 35 


International Sulfite Pulp & Paper Workers 


Irish Catholic Family 


Isaacson 

Jacob, Dr. Greg 
Jalonen Family 
Jalonen, John W 


Jamsa Family 


Japanese Freighter 
Jetty, South 


Jewish Family 


2001 Win 36, 38 
2002 Spr 6 
2005 Fall 30 
2005 Fall /he 
2000 Spr 2 
2004 Win 46 
2000 Spr 2 
2000 Sum 14 
2002 Fall 44 
2000 Fall 39 
2000 Spr 43 
2002 Fall 16 
2000 Spr 45 


Jim Crow Seining Grounds 


Johanson Family 
Johanson, Nick 


Johnson, Martin Family 
Johnson, Per Family 


Juhrs, Kate 
Kaleva Members 
Kalloch, Sarah 
Karelia 


KAST Radio 
Kauttu Family 
Kearney, James F 
Kearney, Paul 
Keranen, Timo 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Kittens 

Klep, Rolf 


Knappa 


2003 Fall 48 
2002 Sum 11 
2005 Fall 47 
2005 Fall 27 
2000 Fall 39 
2005 Fall 45 
2005 Sum /fe 
2003 Sum 38 
2000 Fall /he 
2000 Sum 36 
2000 Sum 4 
2004 Sum 33 
2003 Spr 22 
2005 Fall 45 
2002 Fall 27 
2001 Win 36 
2000 Fall he 
2003 Fall he 
2005 Sum 42 
2004 Fall 13 
2005 Spr Cf 
2004 Sum 3, 41 


Knappton Quarantine Station 


Konttas Family 
Ku Klux Klan 
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2004 Spring 45 
2000 Sum 2 
2002 Spr 2, 8 


Kuhnert, Eva & Ed 
Kulland, Kathleen 
Label, Can 

Labor Contract 
Lahti, Hilda Luoto 
Lahtinen, Lauri Sakari 
Lalley, Ellen 
Lambert, Carol 
LaMear, Arline 
Lammi, Wm. 
Landslide 


Laukkanen Family 


Laws, Astoria 

Lawton, C.A. 

Leahy Family 

Leahy, Joe 

Leback, Capt Warren G 


2003 Spr 40 
2002 Sum /fc 
2004 Win /fc 
2002 Spr 21 
2004 Sum 42 
2005 Sum 29 
2005 Spr 44 
2003 Spr 32 
2002 Fall lhe 
2000 Sum 17 
2000 Spr 38 
2001 Sum 38, 43 
2000 Sum /fc 
2003 Fall 16 
2002 Fall 39 
2004 Spring 36 
2000 Win Ife 
2005 Spr 2 
2005 Fall Ibe 


Lewis & Clark Log. Camp 


Lewis & Clark Rock 
Lewis & Clark School 
Lewis & Clark Sesq. 
Liberty Theater 

Life Guards 
Lighthouse 
Lindstrom, Ross 
Lindstrom, Varpu 

Log Rolling 

Logging 


Lovell, Warren 
Maki, John Kustaa 
Malarkey Family 
Manifest Destiny 
Map Clatsop County 
Map Columbia River 
Map Knappa 

Map NW Oregon 
Map 1922 Fire 

Map Seaside 

Map Svensen 





Map, Timber Cruiser 
Marriage Certificates 


44 


2001 Win 38 
2001 Sum /fc 
2001 Win Bc, 34 
2000 Win 47 
2005 Win /fc 
2003 Sum 2 
2005 Sum 23 
2003 Fall Cf 
2000 Sum 49 
2002 Spr 26 
2004 Fall 34 
2005 Fall 29 
2005 Sum 30 
2003 Sum Jhe 
2000 Spr 49 
2004 Fall 2 
2002 Win 11 
2002 Win Ifc 
2005 Sum 22 
2004 Sum 5 
2004 Sum 2 
2002 Fall 10 
2002 Sum 15 
2004 Sum 4 
2005 Fall 48 
2002 Fall 48 
2000 Win 44 


Marriage Laws 


2005 Win 42 


Marriages of Native Americans 


Martin, Charles H. Gov. 
Marxen, Anna M. Nohrn 


Mason, Lieut. 
Mason, Mary 
Mathews, Walter 
Mathiesen Family 
McConkey Family 
McCormac, Johnston 
McCoy, Delno 
McGuire, Charles 
McIntyre, Katherine 
McLoughlin, John 
McPherson, Katherine 
Mead, Carl 

Megler, A.J. 

Mellin Family 

Men = Houses 
Meriwether, Stephen 
Michener, James A. 
Miller, May S. 
Miller Sands 
Mitchell, Charles 
Mitchell, Lucy 
Moskovita, George 
Movies, Silent 
Mulkey, Roberta 
Munson, J.W. 





Murder 


Mystery Postcard 
Nehalem Valley 
Newspapers 
Nickelatti, Dorothy 
Nikolai’s Fortune 
Nordstrom Family 
North Family 
Nouson, Jafet 
Olney Homestead 
Olney School 
Optometry Business 
Ottokichi 

PARAS 

Paakkola, Charles 
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2005 Win 40. 
2000 Sum 49 
2003 Spr 32 
2004 Win 39 
2001 Spr 18 
2005 Fall 31 
2000 Spr 49 
2002 Sum 11 
2003 Win 21 
2003 Sum 16 
2005 Win 9, 20 
2004 Sum 36 
2002 Win 4 
2004 Sum 36 
2001 Spr 27 
2003 Spr 48 
2000 Sum /fe 
2004 Spring 44 
2003 Win 36 
2002 Sum 48 
2003 Win 36 
2002 Sum 39 
2005 Fall 45 
2005 Fall 45 
2002 Win 47 
2002 Sum 46 
2001 Sum 12 
2005 Sum 26, 43 
2004 Win 41 
2001 Win 38 
2003 Spr 40 
2002 Spr 48 
2005 Fall 28 
2005 Sum 42 
2002 Sum 28 
2005 Fall 47 
2004 Win 27 
2000 Fall 39 
2003 Fall 22 
2002 Spr 33 
2004 Sum 43 
2001 Sum 27 
2002 Fall 44 
2003 Spr 43 
2000 Sum 33 


Pacific Fur Co. 
Pacific P & L 
Packwood, Senator 
Paddleboat 

Page, Chas & Anna 
Parker, Ed 

Penttila, Bryan 
Pernu Family 
Persson Family 
Photo Collections 
Photo Identifications 
Photographer 
Pincetich, John 
Plane Crash 


Plympton, Silas 
Poem 


Pohl Family 
Political Parties 
Post vs. Fort 
Prostitution 

Pt. Adams Lighthouse 
Pt. Adams Packing 
Puustinen Family 
Raihala, Ray 
Railroad History 
Railroad Right of Way 
Rainbow Club 

Red Light District 
Regatta 1897 
Regatta 1904 
Register of Electors 
Reisdorf Family 
Reivo Family 
Rierson, Henry 
Ritter, Cliff Family 
River Pilot 

Rock Truck 

Rones, Harvey C. 


2002 Win 2 
2000 Spr 31 
2003 Win 41 
2002 Sum 43 
2004 Spring 3 
2001 Spr 47 
2005 Fall /he 
2003 Sum 35 
2000 Fall 39 
2000 Spr Ife 
2005 Sum Ihe 
2000 Spr 34 
2000 Win 2 
2001 Sum 17, 21 
2002 Win 47 
2005 Win & 
2000 Win 27 
2000 Sum 32 
2003 Spr 43 
2003 Sum 20 
2004 Fall 31 
2004 Spr 36, 44 
2005 Sum 
14,17,21,41 
2005 Win 29 
2000 Spr 48 
2000 Sum 23 
2002 Win 3 
2002 Fall 26 
2005 Sum 23 
2003 Fall 4 
2004 Sum 32 
2003 Fall 32 
2002 Win 32 
2005 Sum 45 
2000 Fall 32, /fc 
2002 Fall 26 
2004 Spring /fc 
2004 Spring 2 
2000 Sum 18 
2003 Sum 36 
2000 Sum 12 
2005 Fall 29, 30 
2001 Sum 12 
2001 Win 5 
2002 Spr Ife 
2001 Sum 26 


Cumtux 


Rotten Salmon 
Russian-American Co. 
Ruukki, Oscar 
Saarinen, Saima S. 
Sacajawea 

Sachau, Ute 
Saddle Mt Farm 
Saddle Mt. 

Saiget, Allen Kong 
Saiget Family 
Sailing Vessels 
Sailors 


Saloons 


Saul 


2004 Fall 32 
2002 Win 2 
2000 Sum 47 
2000 Sum Fe 
2004 Fall /fc 
2001 Win 31 
2003 Spr 32 
2004 Win 23 
2005 Spr 30 
2002 Spr 21 
2003 Win 29 
2002 Spr 35 
2003 Win 21 
2002 Fall 26 
2002 Sum 5 
2004 Win 40 


Sawmill & Timber Workers Union 


Sawmill 


School Teachers 1930s 
Sea Scouts 

Seaside 

Seaside in 1949 
Seaside School 
Seaside Turnaround 
Seeborg Family 
Seining 


Shanghai 
Shanghaing 
Ship Line 
Shipwreck 
Shipwrecks 


Shively, Joseph 
Shively School 
Shively Teachers 
Sieverts Family 


Sing Family 
Skating Rink 
Slabwood 
Smith, Amadee 
Smith, Lucile E. 
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2001 Win 36 
2003 Win /fe, 
2005 Win 5 
2000 Spr 29 
2000 Win 30 
2003 Fall 44 
2000 Spr 40 
2001 Sum 48 
2002 Sum 24 
2002 Sum /fe 
2003 Spr 
2000 Win 2 
2003 Fall 2 
2005 Spr 46 
2001 Sum 27 
2003 Win 21 
2001 Sum 46 
2003 Fall 40 
2003 Win 32 
2005 Sum 27 
2002 Sum 43 
2001 Win Cf 
2004 Spring Be 
2000 Spr 49 
2001 Win 16 
2005 Fall 2 
2004 Win 28 
2000 Spr 29 
2002 Spr 19 
2004 Win 26 


oa 
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Smith, Soapy 
Snag Diving 


Snow, Henry Family 


Soap Box Derby 


Socialist Hall 
Socialist Issue 
Song, Seining 
Songs, Radical 
Soter Family 


Sovey Correspondence 


Sovey Family 
Spanish Coins 
Spear, Stephen 
Spedden, R.R. 
Speeder, Railroad 
Spruce Run Park 
Steele, Joan 


2004 Spring 28 
2003 Fall 2 
2003 Sum 41 
2003 Win Be 
2003 Spr lhc 
2000 Sum 9 
2000 Sum 
2002 Sum 39 
2000 Sum 34 
2004 Win 14 
2004 Spring 37 


2004 Spring /fc, 22 


2005 Win 28 
2004 Win 8 
2003 Spr 48 
2001 Sum 14 
2005 Fall 30 
2002 Win 46 


Steinbock, Harry & Mary 


Stroebel Family 
Submarine 


Sunfish 
Suomi Hall 


Surf 
Surf Pines Book 
Svensen 


Sverdrup, Mr. 
Swedish Family 
Swellheads (Cans) 
Swilltown 


Tapestry Needlepoint 


Teacher 
Thomas, Ed 
Thorndike, Ned 
Tidal Wave 
Tikkanen Family 


2003 Win 44 
2001 Win 15 
2002 Sum 27 
2001 Win 7 
2004 Win 46 
2004 Spring Cf 
2005 Sum 2 
2005 Sum 41 
2005 Fall lhe 
2000 Sum 13 
2004 Sum 3, 32 
2004 Spring 45 
2000 Fall 39 
2004 Fall 32 
2005 Sum 42 
2001 Spr 41 
2004 Sum 36, 42 
2000 Spr 49 
2001 Spr 18 
2005 Win 46 
2000 Sum /fe 


Timeline of Radical Finns 


Tolovana Park 
Tongue Point 


Tonquin 
Torvik, Solveig 
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2000 Sum 6 
2003 Sum 26 
2002 Spr 10 


2004 Sum 18, Cf 


2002 Win 2, 14 
2005 Fall 47 


Toveri Newspaper 
Toveritar 

Train Station 
Trifocal Lens 
Trullinger Exhibit 
Trullinger Family 


2000 Sum 26 
2000 Sum 29 
2005 Win 47 
2001 Sum 28 
2001 Spr 37 
2004 Fall 32 
2004 Spring 22 


Trullinger Logging Camp 


Truman, Harry 
Tuckness, Lila 
Tuller, J.G. 
Turtle 
Twombly, Mack 
Union Conflict 


Union High School 
Union Packing Co. 


Uniontown 


Uppertown Firefighters 


Utzinger Family 


Utzinger, Grover W 


Van Camps 
Van Winkle, Rip 
Vaudeville 


2004 Fall 34 
2004 Spring 37 
2001 Win 44 
2004 Win 39 
2002 Sum 27 
2003 Spr 48 
2001 Win 36 
2004 Sum 36 
2005 Fall 17 
2000 Spr 2, 36 
2003 Spr 2 
2005 Fall 17 
2005 Sum 46 
Museum 

2001 Spr 39 
2000 Fall 2 
2003 Win 2 
2004 Spring 42 
2000 Fall 2 
2000 Win 28 
2001 Spr 18 
2005 Sum 43 


Vermeul’s, John Barbershop 


Viking Skating Rink 


Viking Theater 


Vincent, Bernard 
Vinson, James 
Volcano 
Vosburg, Ella 
Voyage, Sea 
Wallace Family 


Walluski 
War of 1812 


2002 Win 43 
2004 Spring /be 
2004 Win Cf 
2005 Win Ifc 
2002 Sum 26 
2004 Win 47 
2004 Win 23 
2005 Fall Jfc 
2005 Sum 15 
2000 Fall 6 
2004 Spring 40 
2004 Fall 34 
2002 Win 16 


Warrrenton-Hammond Hist Soc, 


Warwick, Mr. 


Clatsop County Historical Society 


2002 Win 46 
2004 Fall 37 


Waterfront 
Watermelon 
Watson Family 
Wauna 

Welch, Billy 

Wells in Astoria 
West, John 

West, John Family 
West, Josiah Family 
Westerholm Family 
Westport 

Wilkes, Capt Charles 
Wilkinson, Anna 
Williams, Pat 
Winters, Cilvia 
Winton Lawyer 
Wire, Rev. Melville 


World War | 
World War II 


Wright, C.S. 
Yocum, Jap 
Zonta Club 


2000 Spr 36 
2005 Win 30 
2002 Sum 10 
2005 Win 30 
2003 Spr 48 
2002 Win 26 
2005 Win 2 
2005 Win 18 
2003 Fall 40 
2004 Sum 32 
2005 Win 5, 24 
2002 Win 21 
2004 Spring 6 
2002 Win 46 
2002 Spr 26 
2003 Spr 48 
2002 Spr 2 
2002 Sum /he 
2001 Sum 31 
2001 Sum 
INespstlece, AAU) (Ey? 
2002 Spr 38 
2003 Spr 
2003 Sum /he 
2005 Spr 30 
2005 Fall 15 
2003 Spr 48 
2004 Fall 37 
2005 Sum 18 


Cumtux Authors 


Aalberg, Bryan 
Aalberg, James 


Adair, Bethenia Owens 


Adair, Wm. Morris 
Beedle, Jack 

Bell, Thomas, M. 
Berney, Bruce 


Blair, Briita L. 


2005 Win 2, 18 
2005 Win 2, 18 
2005 Sum 15 
2002 Spring 42 
2005 Sum 41 
2001 Sum 2 
2001 Spr 2, 16 
2002 Sum 32 
2002 Win 27 
2003 Sum 26 
2005 Spr 36 
2002 Spring 26 


Bowen, Lois R. 


Bowman, Madeline 
Brownell, Kathleen E. 
Carlson, Catherine 
Carlson, Edith 
Chemeketa 
Churchill, Sam 

Dyer, Thomas 

Earle, Baylis H. M.D. 
Flavel, Nellie 

Gant, Charley 

Gault, Vera 
Giesecke, E.W. 
Gordon, Tei 

Goulter, Dr. Allen J. 
Green, Bradley W. 
Halloran, Bill 
Halloran, Joseph F. 
Harrison, Leonard 


Harrison, Robert 


Hawes, Ralph 
Helwig, Don 

Hoell, Lloyd C. (Bud) 
Hoornbeek, Billee 
Horton, Raymond E. 
Hummasti, Abram 
Hummasti, George 
Hummasti, Henry 
Hummasti, Wallace 
Jalonen, John W. 
Johnson, Dena 
Johnson, Don 
Johnson, E.D. 

Klep, Rolf 

Kulland, Kathleen 
Labiske, Dorothy 
Lahti, Hilda Luoto 
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2002 Spring 40 


2002 Sum 46 
2002 Fall 36 
2003 Spr 40 
2003 Sum 36 
2004 Win 43 
2004 Fall 48 
2005 Spr 44 
2005 Sum 48 
2003 Sum 20 
2000 Spr 45 
2004 Fall 26 
2003 Spr 43 
2004 Fall 22 
2005 Fall 29 
2004 Win 20 
2004 Spr 48 
2001 Spr 2 
2000 Sum 32 
2004 Spr 2 
2002 Win 2 
2002 Fall 44 
2005 Spr 46 
2002 Win 33 
2003 Spr 45 
2003 Spr 45 
2005 Fall 32 
2005 Sum 30 
2005 Sum 30 
2005 Fall 32 
2002 Sum 27 
2000 Fall 45 
2000 Spr 29 
2004 Win 26 
2000 Spr 34 
2000 Sum 36 
2000 Sum 2 
2000 Sum 38 
2000 Sum 36 
2000 Spr 3 
2000 Fall 44 
2002 Fall 2 
2001 Sum 22 
2005 Spr Cf 
2000 Fall 35 
2004 Sum 18 
2004 Sum 42 
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Lambert, Carol 
Laukkanen, Hannu 
Lawton, C.A. 
Leahy, Joseph 
Lindstrom, Jennifer 
Litwiller, Allen B. 
Lovell, Bob 

Lovell, Mary 

Mack, Nicole 
Malarkey, Don G. 
Malcolm, Dawn 
Marxen, Gilbert L. 
Mattson, Sharron L. 
McCormac, Johnston 
McIntyre, Katherine 
Morrison, Marilyn 
Munson, Clara C. 
Myers, Mark R. 
Nelson, Gary A. 
Niemi, Mercy 





North, Arvid V. 
Oren, Emmy 
Penner, Liisa 


Penttila, Bryan A. 
Peterson, Bob 
Phinney, Nancy 
Pickering, Blanche 
Pincetich, John 


2003 Spr 22 
2003 Fall 16 
2004 Spr 36 
2005 Spr 2 
2002 Fall 39 
2003 Sum 2 
2004 Fall 12 
2004 Fall 20 
2002 Fall 10 
2004 Fall 2 
2002 Fall 17 
2003 Spr 32 
2005 Spr 46 
2003 Win 21 
2004 Sum 37 
2003 Sum 38 
2005 Sum 23 
2002 Win Cf 
2001 Sum 26 
2000 Fall 47 
2001 Sum 19 
2000 Fall 39 
2004 Sum 18 
2000 Sum 18 
2002 Sum 2, 39 
2003 Win 34 
2004 Spr 22 
2005 Fall 2, 17, 45 
2005 Sum 2, 19 
2005 Win 40, 42 
2002 Win 11 
2000 Sum 47 
2003 Spr 32 
2005 Sum 17 
2000 Win 2, 15 


Portwood, Richard H. 


Price, Juanita B. 
Sachau, Ute 

Saiget, Allen Kong 
Schmitter, Michelle 


Scott, Sarah 

See, Paul 

Seeborg, Lawrence V. 
Smith, Jean Ritter 
Smith, Lucile E. 
Smith, Silas B. 

Soter, Samuel A. 
Sovey, Percy 


Stangland, Edith Cook 


Studts, Lisa 

Tellvik, Sandra 
Thomas, Annalou B. 
Torvik, Solveig 
Trullinger, John C. 
Trullinger, Marie A. 
Trullinger, S. Grant 
Trullinger, Thaddeus 
Ulschen, Zoe 
Utzinger, Robert W. 


Vandenburg, Frances 
Vineyard, Terri 
Westerholm, Jon 
Wheeler, George P. 


Woodworth, Mrs C.S. 








Join the Clatsop County Historical Society and receive four 
issues of Cumtux a year. For information, phone 503-325-2203 


2003 Fall 2 
2005 Sum 8 
2001 Win 2 
2005 Spr 30 
2001 Fall 
2001 Spr 48 
2005 Win 32 
2003 Fall 40 
2003 Spr 2 
2001 Sum 12 
2004 Win 26 
2004 Win 37 


2004 Win 3, 14 


2004 Spr 37 
2004 Sum 3 
2001 Fall 
2002 Sum 28 
2002 Spring 38 
2005 Fall 47 
2002 Fall 38 
2004 Spr 27 
2004 Spr 31 
2004 Fall 32 
2000 Sum 6 
2000 Fall 2 


2001 Win 38, 44 


2002 Fall 26 


2002 Spring 6, 15 


2003 Win 2 

2004 Spr 40 

2004 Sum 37 
2003 Win 45 
2004 Sum 32 
2005 Win 29 
2004 Fall 22 


or write to CCHS, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103 
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Clatsop County Historical Society 


‘Editav's Nates 


by Liisa Penner 


Letters to Daisy Still 

About fifteen years ago, we received a call 

to pick up a donation of a suitcase of old le 
been found in the attic. 


at CCHS to visit the Workers Club 
tters and business records that had 
i It proved to be one of the most interesting and puzzling 
donations we had ever received. The suitcase contained letters written to Taisia 
(Daisy) Still, who with her husband, Bill, had owned and operated Worke 


( : rs Cafe 
in the 1930s. The letters, some dating to 1905, 


were written in Russian and 
Finnish and had been mailed from Kovda, Russia. Helen Jacobson, years ago, had 
translated some of the Russian letters. Naimi Koskelo translated a couple of the 
Finnish letters. Now with the help of some dedicated workers. we are learning 
more about this correspondence and making some startling discoveries. Rollie 
Lindstrom, with the help of a Russian student at Tongue Point, Sergey Nazarov, 
has been translating the Russian letters and Khan Gorlewski. a work study student 
from Clatsop Community College, has been translating the Finnish letters. We 
plan a future story about these letters to Daisy. 


The National FinnFest 
The last two weeks of July wiil bring thousands of people to Clatsop and 
Pacific counties to celebrate their Finnish heritage. Plan now to attend! 
For more information, write to FINNFEST USA 2006 Information, P.O. Box 
156, Naselle, WA 98638, call the toll-free number 1-888-374-FINN or check the 
website: www.finnfest2006.org. 


The Winter War 

One of Dic Nivala’s scrapbooks contains the story of his time in the Finnish 
army during the Winter War (1939-1940). Other local residents who were in 
Finland during the war were Uuno Uunila and Edward Riippa. Uuno was the 
father of Helena, Eva, Leila, Dedie and Kirsti Uunila. Edward was the father of 
Timo Riippa, well known for his work on Finnish history. Dic Nivala’s scrapbook 
contains several newspaper articles with photographs of another American in the 
Finnish army, my father, Charles Mellin. 


Stories for CCHS 
Have you written a story about your Clatsop County family? ee Saag a 
copy to CCHS. If you need help in writing one, contact us. Phone 503-338-4849. 
If you know someone who should be interviewed, please call us to schedule an 


interview. 


5 


CCHS Photo #32,19 





Tapiola Pool in Astoria, ca. 1944. From the collection of Nick Stefanowicz. 
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